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What Puccini Has Ac- 
complished in His 
Score. ^ 

HIS discussion of Puccini's new work 
would fail of its purpose if it con- 
fined itself to a statement of what 
he did not accomplish. His score 
is not written in negations. For 
example, when one considers that 
there is no female chorus in the entire opera, 
the only women in it being the Girl and the 
squaw, the latter a very minor role, the variety 
of vocal color he has secured is surprising. Judg- 
ing wholly by the test of the ear and without 
having examined the score, I should say the 
composer had contrived this by giving consid- 
erable employment to the tenors, both in the 
minor parts and in the chorus, and by the high 
scoring for Minnie. She is no mezzo heroine, 
but a genuine soprano one. There has been some 
resentment that Miss Farrar, being an American, 
was not cast for the Girl. But is not the role 
too high for her? 
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THE Another thing for which P-nccini deserves 

LOTUS credit is his genuine eflfort to write, according 
to his Italian lights, a real dramatic score, a 
music drama. When he studied this libretto he 
must have perceived that neither the brief ut- 
terances of the miners in the Polka scene of the 
first act, nor the swift progress of events in the 
Belasco play offered opportunity for those long 
drawn out, succulent phrases which he writes 
so well and which have been the main factors 
of his success in his other operas. Instead of 
compelling his librettists to supply these and 
thus furnish him with opportunity for solos and 
duets in his usual and expected vein, even 
though these should delay the action, he accept- 
ed the drama at its full value and wrote the 
greater part of his score in phrases as brief and 
abrupt as the dialogue to which it is wedded. 
He has leading motives — a Johnson thenie, a 
Grirl theme, a Eedemption by Love theme and 
others; plenty of them in fact. The very open- 
ing of the orchestral prelude is the Redemption 
theme, followed by a short syncopated or rag- 
time phrase, which is the Johnson theme. The 
trouble is, however, that the motives are not 
drastic, not pregnant enough, therefore lack sig- 
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nificance, so that the conclusion you draw, for 
example, from the two phrases just mentioned 
is that it is not Johnson, but rag-time, that needs 
redemption. In fact up to date no composer 
has appeared upon the scene save Wagner, who 
can originate leading motives of such potency 
and is possessed of the cohtrapuntal skill to com- 
bine them with such iorce and significance, that 
they can be identified, no matter how varied 
their orchestral coloring and rhythmic mutation, 
and made to engross the intelligence and the 
emotions of an audience from the first note to 
tiie last of a music drama. I^hat is the reason 
why in "La Fanciulla del West" there are so 
many musical beginnings that never seem to get 
anywhere. That also is the reason why each 
act taken by itself and the opera as a whole, 
lacks some great number calculated to pull thfe 
whole thing togethSf Snd furnish the point 
toward which the score appears to have pro- 
gressed and upon which it seems to kave doil- 
centrated. there is indeed one super!? dramatic 
effect in the second act, the sudden blast and 
uproar of a fierce snowstorm at the moment 
Minnie bestows upon Johnsod her first tiss, so 
that these crude lovers of the early West come 
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THE together with great shock, and their impact is 
LOTUS rendered sublime by a convulsion of nature that 
shakes the cabin to its foundations. 

The musical problem of the card game has 
been well solved by the composer. The two 
voices are treated as quasi speaking parts over 
a long, but swift double bass pizzicato on two 
notes. Kecalling "Salome" and other works, 
the double bass may now be said to have be- 
come firmly established as the official criminal 
of the orchestra. In the third act the excite- 
ment of the hunt for Johnson is entertaining to 
the eye, but musically of little significance. The 
act contains, however, the most distinguished 
vocal solo of the entire score, Johnson's "Ch'ella 
mi creda libero," a lyric inspiration in the com- 
poser's finest vein. 



IV^TJCH has been said of Puccini having become 
in this opera a follower of Debussy. So 
far as the use of certain harmonic progressions 
is concerned this may be true. But the con- 
sistently subtle pastel colors of a score like 
" Pelleas and Melisande " surely are wanting in 
this one. Nor were they needed. Also the 
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division of the strings iiito small grdiips h&k 
been mentioned as a distinguisMrig feature of 
the work. This device may have been ndvel 
when " IjOherigriii " was produced^ — ^iri 1850— 
but certainly is not so sixty years lat'efV especi- 
ality as every modern textbook on orche'stration 
contains quotations from " Lohengrin" and other 
works of Wagner illustirative 6i hiis skill in di- 
vidiiig the strings into groups. Let us give 
Puccini full credit for what he tas accomplisiied 
with his orchestra, without proclaiming it as novel 
because it happens to be novel for him. He em- 
ploys the full modern band, and does so with 
great skill. He is especially to be commended 
for his use of the carillon, celeste (bells played 
by a keyboard) and fonica, an arrangement of 
bells tuned in B below the treble clef, E and B. 
None of these instruments is used to signify 
that there is a reference to bells in the dialogue, 
but purely as a factor in the orchestral tone 
coloring. There are passages, in which the ce- 
leste tips the chords with light and the plangent 
tones of the fonica add to the poignancy of the 
instrumental accent. 

As to the performance nothing need be 
said save that the Metropolitan Opera House 
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THE made the most lavish provision for everything. 
LOTUS And again the statement should be made that, 
whatever the final verdict upon Puccini's latest 
opera, its production was an important event 
and its first performance here on any stage a 
consummation highly creditable to the two 
directors, through whose efforts it was brought 
about. Indeed the discussion it has aroused, 
favorable or unfavorable, is sufficient justifica- 
tion for the cause thereof. 
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